First, a minute and fifteen seconds of black screen, sometimes crossed by white, parasitic 
bands. Then it's the Blies Avenue, as seen from the mobile police force; as if the cameraman 
were standing on the roundabout. The angle of view is low; the vision that a fifteen-year-old 
child has of the world. 


He sees the Avenue. The buildings, the trees. He feels his hair stand on end. He sees the 
Avenue as it was when he was fifteen. He sees it as it is no longer, as it will never be again, 
and he feels infinite pity, infinite adoration. The streets are empty. He knows they are empty 
for him, so that he can be alone with his memories. It is a summer evening. The sky is 
marbled with pink and metallic blue. A light bathes the streets; the kind you can only see in a 
dream. 


The tracking shot stops at the junction with Schaaf Street - where his father lived as a child. 
He can see the concrete path leading down to the old swimming pool, in ruins and 
abandoned. It has not yet been destroyed. It has not yet been replaced by a five-storey 
building, leaving his memory with a few poor, fragmentary, unreliable images; on the screen 
it is there, and he feels his throat tighten. The camera does not move. It is waiting for him. It 
understands his need for a reunion. Where the cameraman is standing, under trees whose 
leaves are slightly shaken by the wind, he has kissed a girl, smoked cigarettes, had a fight. 
The tracking shot resumes. Slanting to the right. And he feels himself clenching his fists; he 
doesn't know if he wants to. If he can. He doesn't know if he will be able to follow the camera 
inside the old swimming pool, into its underground passages. 


* 


He slides the VHS into the VCR. The image appears immediately: the abandoned house on 
Montalivet Street, at dusk. The clouds are moving at a slightly higher speed than normal. The 
black windows of the house appear like the empty orbits of a skull. A light wind rustles the 
leaves of the trees. It is a kind of eternal, archetypal summer. 


Without transition, we see another house, filmed from the same angle. Then another. And a 
third. Their windows are illuminated, and you can make out people moving around. There is 
a sense of peace and security. Then it is the abandoned house again, at dusk. It doesn't look so 
bad. He sees himself pushing aside the black gate, glancing out into the street to make sure no 
one will tell on him. He wouldn't be surprised to see a man appear on the screen. 


The image changes again: it is the football stadium, illuminated at dusk. Houses in 
Graeffinthal Street. A smoking chimney. And the dead house again. What did she want to tell 
him? What did she want him to understand after all these years? He tells himself that ghosts 
are not so terrible. The house stares at him. He will dream of it that night, once again, he 
knows, and in that dream he will enter it again, to feel as always the walls contract, the 
corners twist, and run away before being absorbed, digested by the obtuse and greedy house. 
But he sees it on the screen, alone and extinguished, beyond time, and he forgives it, and he 
understands it. 


